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moro easily crushed. In the operation of lithotomy, there is no mode pro¬ 
posed for entering the bladder through tho perineum, which ranks higher in 
the judgment of Professor Geddings than that of Professor Smith, of Bal¬ 
timore. Ho bolieves it to bo free from all danger of hemorrhago, and almost 
jnfatliblo. 

Wo hnvo thus endeavoured, in our limited Bpace, to givo our readers an 
idea of tho general nature of tho volume beforo ub. It is not presented as 
an elaborate work upon surgery, but merely as a rlsumd of the lectures 
which Professor Geddings is in tho habit of delivering to his class. Wo may 
now look upon it as a parting gift to tho alumni of the institution with which 
the lecturer has been so long and so usefully connected; and wo feel confi¬ 
dent that they will always regard it as a most valuable legacy. 

Wo regret that wo cannot speak in favourable terms as to the mechanical 
execution of tho work; tho typographical blunders arc so numerous as to 
materially detract from the value of tho book. We trust tbeso will bo pro¬ 
perly attended to in subsequent editions. J. II. 13. 


Art. XIX_ Rational Therapeutics ; or the Comparative Value of Different 

Curative Means, and the Principles of their Application. “Nature Ducc.” 

13y Worthington Hooker, M. D., of New Haven. Prizo Essay. 8yo. 

pp. 70. Boston, 1857. 

The theme of Dr. Hooker, in the essay before us, which received the prize 
from the Massachusetts Medical Society, is thus expressed by that society in 
their offer to competitors: “ Wo would regard every approach towards the 
rational and successful prevention and management of disease, without the 
necessity of drugs, to bo an advanco in favour of humanity and scientific 
medicine.” This proposition being an extract from the address of Dr. A. 
A. Gould, delivered before tho Massachusetts Medical Society at its annual 
meeting in 1855. 

Strictly speaking, tho essay is an inquiry into tho naturo of medication in 
the removal of disease: an examination of tho questions: Is tlicro any 
virtue in physic? Is medicine, as a science, based on well established truths ? 
Is it competent, by its therapeutical appliances, to moderate tho severity, to 
arrest tho course, nnd to prevent the fatal termination of disease ? 

Now these questions, though not probably in tho same formal manner as 
they nro hero put, bavo been repeatedly asked, and very different replies have 
been given to them. It is well known that among the most distinguished 
members of tho medical profession, thero have been, nnd still aro those who 
possess no faith in tho curativo energies of nature; who deny to tho animal 
organism tho slightest rccuperativo power when labouring under disease, the 
tendency of which, they maintaiu, is invariably destructive, and who, there¬ 
fore, believo that a poor physician or a doubtful remedy is, in every case of 
illness, far better than none. There aro others, on tho contrary, who con¬ 
sider that Naturo herself is all sufficient for tho euro of disease; that active 
interference on tho part of tho physician is, in tho general run of eases, not 
merely useless, but often positively injurious, by impeding and disturbing the 
efforts of tho organism to subdue whatever abnormal action or condition it 
may bo labouring under. 
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With neither of these per ties does it seem to us that truth resides; and to 
the same conclusion Dr. Hooker has arrived in the essay beforo us. 

We have entire confidence in medicine both as a science and an art. We 
admit all the improvements that lmvo been derived from tho accumulated 
observations of the entire profession in times past and present, as carefully 
collated and translated by the matured iutcllccts of the profession of our own 
day; whether these improvements have reference to our acquaintance with 
tho nature, causes, progress, and tendency of disease, or in the application of 
remedial agents for tho relief of the suffering consequent upon its presence, 
or for tlm preservation of life from its destructive influence. But while we 
avow our belief in tho foundation in truth of mcdicino ns a science, and 
hold that there is virtue in medicine, wo cannot, whenever wo seo disensed 
action cease, and a state of health ensue, give to tho remedies nlono that 
may have been employed, the credit of having brought about this happy 
change. Wo much doubt whether medicine alone is competent, in very 
many eases, of arresting the progress, and thus shortening tho duration of 
disease. 

We hear much of certain maladies being cut short or aborted, ns it has 
been termed, by this or that remedy or by some particular plan of treatment. 
Does this really tako place, and if so, bow often ? There aro strong reasons 
for suspecting that a mistake is made when the physician is supposed to have 
succeeded in the sudden arrest of morbid action, and the immediate restora¬ 
tion of the diseased orgau or organism to its normal, healthful condition. In 
some few eases, it is probablo that, by judicious, well timed treatment, the 
onset of disease may be prevented, even when its occurrence 1ms appeared 
to be imminent. But even in such eases the sources of deception arc so 
numerous, that it would be somewhat presumptuous to decide too positively 
as to tho probability of an attack of disease occurring or in regard to the 
extent of our agency in its prevention. 

Most diseases will be found to run a certain course—not the less deter¬ 
minate beenuso occupying moro or less time in different cases. That this 
course is but slightly, if at nil, interfered with by tho most active and best 
directed treatment, cverv one may become convinced by a very little careful 
observation. Even in the acuto local inflammations this statement will, we 
believe, be found equally to bold good as in those continued fevers which arc 
acknowledged by most pathologists to run their courso in despite of every 
effort made for their arrest. The physician has it in his power, most unques¬ 
tionably, to reduce, by a judicious courso of treatment, tho intensity of dis¬ 
eased action, and thus to guard tho organs and tissues from its disorganizing 
influence; be has it equally in bis power, in many cases, to prevent the ex¬ 
tension of diseaso from organ to organ and from tissue to tissue, and in doing 
this he appears actually to shorten its duration, while all that lie has in fact 
accomplished is to reduce tho violence, limit tho destructive effects, and con¬ 
fine the location of tlm morbid action to a single or a few organs. 

It may bo said, that if wo confess tho inability of tho physician with all 
the resources of modern therapeutics at bis command, to arrest tho course of 
disease, or to shorten materially its duration, and moro especially if we 
admit the living organism to be endowed with the power of controlling or 
subduing morbid action, this is tantamount to an acknowledgment of the 
worthlessuess of tho so-called healing art. But no one, wo suspect, would 
apply this kind of reasoning to disprove the good that may bo effected by a 
judicious recourse to remedial agents in the exanthematous fevers—diseases 
that are known to have a determinate course, their several stages having a 
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regular succession, and occupying each a definite period of time. No observ¬ 
ing physician will deny that, in cases of variola, varicella, measles, scarlatina, 
and other acuto cruptivo affections, medical treatment, although it will not cut 
these diseases short, or materially lessen their duration—that although, in 
truth, it will not affect their cure, is nevertheless eminently useful—that by 
it tho sufferings of the patient may be allayed or mitigated, the occurrence of 
serious or troublesome complications guarded against, and tho safo passage of 
tho disease, through its several stages to a favourable termination, materially 
aided. Now what medicine 13 able to effect for the exanthematous fevers, it 
is equally ablo to effect for every other discaso. In respect to many, it is 
competent to do eveu more; that is, by a proper prophylaxis to prevent their 
occurrence, or to render them when they do occur so mild in their character 
as to bo without danger. 

But the good to be effected by medicine is not to bo attained by turning 
Nature out of doors, ns Bush boldly expressed it, but by aiding, supporting, 
and guarding from impediment or disturbance her efforts to bring back from 
(licir disordered conditions tho several portions of the living organism to 
their normal character and rhythm, and to restore to its proper state the 
organic condition of every tissue which has experienced the ravages of disease. 

According to these views, rational therapeutics will consist in watching 
nature, and, in the selection and uso of our remedial measures, following out 
strictly her indication. In the words of Dr. Hooker, in the essay before 
us:— 

“Tho most important of all ‘ our curativo means/ is tho recuperative powor 
of naturo. All our means of art liavo little influence in comparison with this. 
Well is it anid bjr Sir Gilbert Blanc, that ‘tho benefit derivablo to mankind at 
largo from artificial remedies is so limited, that, if a spontaneous principlo of 
restoration had not existed, tho human species would long ago liavo been 
extinct/ 

“ But why do wo call this rccupcrativo power our means of euro? Because 
wo can uso it. Wo can modify and direct its efforts; wo can remove obstacles 
out of the way of its action; we can put tho system into ft condition to receive 
tho full benefit of its efforts. A largo part of tho physician’s duty is thus to 
bo waiting upon nature; and, even whon ho uses active measures, they must com¬ 
monly coincido with her efforts, or they will do hnrm. It is soldom that ho is 
called upon to go counter to her operations, and then only temporarily, 

“Tins is our moans of euro much in tho samo senso that tho wind is tho 
sailor’s means of bringing his ship safely into harbour. With his appliances, 
ho so adjusts his vessel that this natural powor shall effect tho purposo, as the 
physician adjusts tho circumstances of his patient so ns to let the natural powers 
in his system carry him safely into convalescence. Tho comparison might bo 
followed out, without bordering in tho least upon the fanciful, in other particu¬ 
lars ; but they arc so obvious that it need not bo done.’’ 

It was by Cullen, as Dr. Hooker has very correctly remarked, that tho art 
of “ curing by expectation”—the non-interferenco practice of thoso who pre¬ 
ceded him—was formally denounced, and tho comparatively inert and uncer¬ 
tain medication that prevailed during tho first half of tho eighteenth century 
replaced by one of a moro dcGnito and decided character, and from which was 
deduced by tho physicians of Great Britain and the United States (by the 
larger portion of whom tho doctrines nnd practico of Dr. Cullen were em¬ 
braced), tho therapeutical axiom that it was tho bounden duty of tho medical 
attendant, with ns little delay as possible, to attack, overcome, break up, and 
rout, as it were, disease from tho system of his patient, and by the most activo 
and energetic remedial agents at his command. 

Tho reign of this active, perturbative medication reached, according to Dr. 
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Hooker, its culminating point somewhere in the first quarter of the present 
ecutury. Since that period, it has been manifestly declining, and this dcclino 
lias kept equal pace with the prevalence of the more correct views that have 
been gradually developed during the past twenty or thirty years, in relation 
to the pathology of disease, the operation of remedies, and their actual agency 
iu the amelioration, arrest, and removal of disease. 

Somo would ascribo the modification of treatment referred to above alto¬ 
gether to a change that has taken place in.the character of diseases generally, 
they having assumed, it is supposed, a more astbeuio form than they exhibited 
iu the days of active medication. 

“But,” in the words of Dr. Hooker, “the reality of this change is ques¬ 
tioned by many who are quito as reliable observers as thoso who assert that it 
has occurred ; and their view of tho question certainly has some show of reason 
if wo considor tho agencies which are necessary to tho production of so great 
a chnngo ns has been claimed to havo taken place; for observe, that it is not a 
cliango in tho character of any particular diseases, and from one season to an¬ 
other, but it is a chnngo covering a long term of years, and in the general 
diathesis of disease. This, it is asserted, is much more disposed to ho asthenic 
than it was in the days of activo medication. Tho fact, so distinctly obserred 
by Sydenham, th'nt epidemic diseases thus chnngo from year to year, from a 
modification of some of tho concurrent causes that produco them, lias been well 
established by tho observation of physicians sinco his time. But tho chnngo 
under consideration is altogother different from this: it is a change which could 
not ho produced, unless a continuous influence of some considerable power were 
exerted, during a scries of years, alike in healthy and unhealthy seasons, when 
epidemics wero rife, and when they wero mild, or even absent, modifying tho 
action of tho common causes of disease, so ns to alter its general character in 
all its forms. And, besides, to effect so great a chnngo ns has boon asserted, so 
abruptly and so thoroughly, somo alteration in tho very character of tho human 
system would seem to bo required. 

“It appears clear, then, from theso considerations, in addition to tho fact 
that tho reality of tho change is matter of dispute, that thorc cannot lmvo been 
an alteration in tho general diathesis of diseases sufficient to account for tho 
groat and general chnngo in medical practico that wo have witnessed in tho 
past twenty-five or thirty years.” 

Iu a consideration of tho several particulars in which this change lias been 
manifested, Dr. Hooker notices the modifications that liavo taken place in the 
uso of mercury as a remedial agent—its entiro discontinuance, in fact, iu 
cases in which it was formerly largely employed: thus, in fevers, in tho treat¬ 
ment of which it was at one time considered an important, if not an essential 
remedy, it is now very sparingly used, and only so far ns it is needed to affect 
the secretions, or to combat accompanying inflammations. Its use is also dis¬ 
continued in the treatment of the exanthematous diseases, unless when some 
special reasons in the complications of these diseases call for its employment. 

“ It has come to ho the settled practice of the profession to avoid its use in 
all cases where the distinctive effects of this drug arc not called for.” 

“Tho same discriminating oxpcrienco which has discarded mercury as a 
general remedy in fever, and in tlio cxnnthematn, has retained it in tho treat¬ 
ment of inflammations; but it has been found that it need not bo pushed to the 
extent that was formerly supposed to be necessary in this class of diseases. In 
most cases, it is not necessary evon to affect the gums, and salivation is always 
to be avoided, although, in some severe cases, it is propor to run tho risk of 
producing it.” 

In chronic diseases, mercury is now used with far more reservo and caution 
than formerly. 
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“In vory many caeca in which.it would formerly have beon deemed appli¬ 
cable, it is now given up, ns cnlculnted only to add to tho sufferings of tho pa¬ 
tient without effecting any good result, or to leave him in a bad condition after 
tho euro of tho particular disease for which it is used is accomplished, or oven 
to prevent a euro which might hnvo boon effected if more gentle means had 
been employed.” 

“Emphatically may it bo said, in view of the sad results which have come 
from the needless use of mercury, that tho great diminution of its use in tho 
treatment of disease is ‘an advance in favour of humnnity and scientific medi¬ 
cine.* At tho same time, it is to bo borno in mind that it is far from being a 
inero general diminution. It is a diminution which is based upon an extensive 
range of discriminations; so that, while in some cases where it was formerly 
used it is now wholly discarded, and in othors it is used with much less free¬ 
dom, thcro are some cases in which its introduction into tho system is effected 
ns rapidly as possible; and cases occasionally occur in which thcro is somo 
reason to think that it is proper to uso it ill exceedingly large doses. This last 
point, however, is as yet subjudice. 

“Some of tho most valuable acquisitions which tho profession has mado in 
therapeutics during the present century, aro tho discriminating limitations that 
it lins boon able to put upon tho use of this remedy, which is one of the most 
efficient of its nctivo means of cure. Tho advance which has been effected in 
this respect, step by step, in tho profession’s experience, is greater than is ordi¬ 
narily supposed. Largor additions hnvo in this way been mado to our real 
means of cure than by any, or evon perhaps all, of tho new remedies that hnvo 
been discovered during tbo same period ol tinio.” 

All disturbing remedies, Dr. Hooker shows, are much less in vogue now 
than formerly. Somo thirty years ago, they were very commonly used, espe¬ 
cially in tho beginning of attacks of disease, for the purposo of breaking up 
tho attack, or of lessening its force. So common was tho plan of thus adding 
to tho turmoil of disease at tho onset, that it was a popular Baying, that it 
was necessary to make ono worse in order to mako him better. This disturb¬ 
ing and depressing mode of treatment was by no means confined to the begin¬ 
ning of disease, but it was customary to continuo it to somo degree during 
tho progress of tho case. Now, howover, tho general character of medical 
practico is vastly different. In comparatively few cases, even of acute dis¬ 
ease, is tho patient mado worse at tho beginning, in order to make him better 
subsequently. 

“Generally, ho is mado better at once by measures that relieve the disturb¬ 
ance of discaso instead of adding to it; and during tho progress of tho case, 
great caution is exercised in tho uso of any remedies that may interfere with 
tho rest and quiet so essential to tho free operation of the rccuperativo powers, 
or that may so depress them that they cannot act with sufficient energy to offect 
a recovery. Tho truth that the irritation of disenso is often tho groat sourco 
of the exhaustion attending it, and that tho physician should therefore bo care¬ 
ful not to add to it by his remedios, is now quite fully appreciated.” 

“Tho change of which I Imvo boon speaking,” observes Dr. Hooker, “has 
done for medicine wlmt tho introduction of tbo art of healing, by tbo first inten¬ 
tion, 1ms done for surgery. Tho irritation of tho disturbing modes of treatment 
so prevalent during tho reign of nctivo medication, had tho samo effect upon 
internal maladies that the irritating ointnionts had upon tho wounds into which 
they wore inserted so universally by surgeons beforo tho timo of Ambrose Pnr6; 
nntl tbo improvement in both cases consists in a return to tho simplicity of 
naturo.” 

Tho remarks of Dr. nookcr on tho changes that have occurred in respect, 
to tho employment of bloodletting are pertinent and just. Tho following is 
rcpleto with truth. 

“Bleeding, it is to bo remembered, is a remedy that is calculated to allay 
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the irritation of disease; and it never adds to it when it is really applicable, 
and is not made uso of to an improper oxtent. It is, therefore, in some cases, 
really not as objectionable ns certain remedies that nro substituted for it in 
order to avoid exhaustion. It is often better to reduco febrile excitement or 
inflammation by this quiet remedy than to do it with remedies that may ex¬ 
haust the vital energies by a scries of impressions which aro depressing, and, 
at the samo time, irritating.” 

It is an unquestionable fact that, during the last thirty years, there has 
gradually taken place a most important change in our mode of managing 
disease. Promptness and boldness in the employment of tho most active 
remedies nro no longer considered as the proper characteristics of the most 
able and skilful practitioners. Few well instructed and experienced physi¬ 
cians of the present day arc inclined to boast of their success in cutting 
short, suddenly arresting, or making abort disease. It is unquestionably 
true, also, that our plans of treatment aro far more simple than those pur¬ 
sued during the first quarter of the nineteenth century, that they inflict less 
inconvenicnco and distress on our patients, and seldom prolong the period of 
convalescence by the continuance of their morbid effects loDg after the disease 
for which they wero given had disappeared. 

It is very certain that, in the treatment of all diseases, much greater pro¬ 
minence is given now than formerly to tho class of quieting means and mea¬ 
sures. “ Disease is ordinarily accompanied by turmoil and suffering. Tlieso 
it is important to allay in order that the recuperative power may act easily 
ond effectually.” “In the reign of active medication,” says Dr. Hooker, “it 
was common to speak slightingly of palliative remedies in distinction from 
those which wero supposed to bo radical in their influence upon disease.” 

“There is no truth better established than that whatever palliates has, in 
doing this, a tendency to cure, and, taking into view tho whole range of dis¬ 
ease, quieting and comforting influences have moro to do with effecting recovery 
than thoso which nro disturbing. Even the remedies which for tho moment 
disturb, often do moro towards tho cure, by the relief which they at length 
afford to disturbance or suffering, than by any direct effect which they havo 
upon diseased action. This may bo said of nil remedies that remove sources 
of irritation. And the lighter incans of contributing to the relief and turmoil 
of and distress of sickness are not to bo neglected. Refreshing influences 
noting upon the morbid sensibilities, genial mental influences, even so small 
things ns tho smoothing of a pillow, often contributo much to tho recovery, and 
aro sometimes essential to it. 

"The judicious application of theso is often neglected, while tho p!i 3 *sicinn 
is busied with tho administration of remedies, the operation of which is per¬ 
haps involved in obscurity.. The most successful practitioners nro thoso wlvo 
take tho simplest views of diseases and their remedies, practising according to 
tho dictates of a good common sense, taking that term in its highest meaning. 
On tho other hand, those who nro captivated with recondito views of tho modus 
operamli of medicines nro unsuccessful practitioners.” 

To tho judicious and cautious practitioner, the mo3t simple means arc the 
best. 

"Cold water, which can bo used so extensively and so variously, is to him a 
remedy of greater value than any drug that can bo administered. lie makes 
much account of such matters as friction, external applications of various 
kinds, tho regulation of tho temperature of tho room, of the amount of cloth¬ 
ing, ventilation, clennliness, &c. lie attends nlso to the mental influences that 
aro brought to bear upon tho patient. Ho does not consider himself tho mcro 
doscr of the body .; but ho regulates tho mental doses, so to speak, that aro ad¬ 
ministered, sometimes considering theso of moro importance than tho drugs 
that ho gives. He feels bound to take charge of everything that can in any 
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way affect the enso, and is satisfied with nothing short of nbsoluto control of 
the sick-room, M 

AH this is, doubtless, highly commendable; but there still remains un¬ 
answered a most important inquiry. Aro the changes that lmvo taken place 
in therapeutics to bo welcomed as a positive “advance in favour of humanity 
nnd scicntiGo medicino ?” It is constantly to bo borne in mind that tlic phy¬ 
sician, besides the mcro amelioration of suffering, the mere soothing of the 
pangs of disease, the abatement of its inconveniences, has a still higher and 
more important mission—the preservation and prolongation of human life, 
with the free, active, and comfortable performance of all its functions. Have 
the changes in our plans of medication promoted or retarded this great object 
and end of medical scicnco nnd practice? This, after all, is the only true 
criterion by which tho value of tho asserted improvements in therapeutics is 
to be tested. 

Wo regret that, in tho absence of tho necessary statistics, the above ques¬ 
tion cannot bo answered in tho positivo manner its importance demands. So 
far ns tho imperfect data in our possession ennblo us to form a judgment, this 
is decidedly in favour of the greater efiicacy of modern therapeutics in tho 
preservation of human lifo from the ravages of disease. If, with Dr. Hooker, 
we includo under tho head of therapeutics the means adapted to tho promo¬ 
tion of tho health and vigour of the human system, nnd to the prevention of 
disease, improvements in drainage, domestic and civic cleanliness nnd venti¬ 
lation, habitations, food, clothing, Ac., then wo lmvo the most positive ovidencc 
that, at tho present day, the valuo of lifo is far beyond wlmt it was at any 
former period j that, within tho present century, its average duration has been 
very decidedly increased. We know, too, that in several of the largo cities 
iu Europe the annual ratio of mortality has been greatly diminished, nnd wo 
feel confident that the records of our profession, and tho experience of every 
ono who has been for many years engaged in extensivo practice, will show 
that many forms of disease which were formerly ranked as among the most 
prominent outlets of human lifo, are now generally nnd readily conducted by 
the physician to a favourable termination. On every hand, it must be appa¬ 
rent that tho changes which liavo taken place in therapeutics arc to bo viewed 
as actual improvements. It is very certain that physicians have acquired a 
better appreciation of the true valuo of remedial ngents, nud more correct 
views of their right administration in cases of disease, and that, in conse¬ 
quence, not only are their patients rendered more comfortnblo during the con¬ 
tinuance of their sickness, but their ultimato restoration to health is effected 
with more promptness and certainty. 

Dr. Hooker attempts to develop certain general principles by tho guidance 
of which in tho uso of curative means the advance contemplated in tho pro¬ 
position which is the subject of his essay may be secured.. 

The first rule laid down by him is that no active medicine should he used in 
any case, unless the evidence is clear that it will eject <jood. This appears to 
us to be a self-evident proposition. Every one who has carefully studied the 
nature of disease in any one of its forms must be convinced that when there 
is no certainty that the administration of a remedy will do good, it must bo 
productive of harm. The popular maxim, that a. medicine which is not 
actually beneficial may, nevertheless, do no injury, is a most dangerous one 
to follow in tho treatment of disease. 

“ Venturesome medication/' observes Dr. Hooker, “ is captivating, especially 
to the young nnd enthusiastic practitionerand tho charm is enhanced by the 
occasional brilliant achievements with which it is attended. Jinny of these 
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achievements, however, arc only apparent, being erroneously attributed to the 
remedies, when they are really the result of nature’s efforts, and have hcen 
effected, perhaps, in spite of the agencies to which tho oredit is given. While 
the bold practitioner has this brilliant hut often falso show of success, tho 
better results of the practice of the cautious physician commonly mako but 
littlo display; yet, when he docs attempt to produce decisive elfccts by his 
remedies, eo definito is his aim, that the result may bo calculated upon almost 
with certainty.” 

Tho second rule of Dr. Hooker is that the practice in each case should he 
lascd mostly upon what we know of the modus operandi of remedies. 

“Even in caso of remedies that liavo a definito and almost specific relation 
to certain diseases,” remarks Dr. II., “ their use is to bo somewhat governed 
by other known effects of these remedies, and their relations to other morbid 
conditions; that is, in order to make their direct relation to disease always 
available, their modus operandi, in their direct influence, must bo well under* 
stood. Thus, in giving quinine as an antiperiodic, wo must hnvo some regard 
to incidental circumstances in tho case, which, from other relations of this 
remedy, may essentially modify, or even prevent, its desired action. 

“I havo said that tho application of the general principles of therapeutics 
is to bo greatly varied in individual cases, in obedienco to their varying cir- 
cumstnnces. Most of these circumstances nro easily recognized; but some 
nro discovered with difficulty, at least at tho outset, and some are entirely 
bidden from view. These secret elements, existing in many cases, modify es¬ 
sentially tho effects of remedies, and sometimes render improper tho uso of 
those remedies which the circumstances that are known in tho case, taken by 
themselves, clearly call for. This suggests another rule of therapeutics, viz., 
that tee should be governed in our treatment of disease by the actual (fleets which 
ice see our remedies produce. 

" It would tako mo into too wide a field to consider to nny extent tho causes 
which vary the ordinary notion of remedies ; but somo of them it will bo pro¬ 
fitable to notico. 

‘‘The idiosyncrasies which wo occasionally meet with nro such causes. An 
idiosyncrasy may he such in relation to a remedy as to call for much larger or 
much smaller quantities of it than nro usually given; or it may ho such ns to 
forbid tho uso of tho remedy nltogcthor. 

“A variation of susceptibility undor tho influence of disease—a temporary 
idiosyncrasy, ns it may be termed—is a much more common cause than tho 
ono just mentioned. Tho susceptibilities nro always more or less altered by 
disease; and just in proportion to this alteration is that of the relation of re¬ 
medies to tho diseased condition. Wo soo this strikingly exemplified in the 
largo doses of opium which nro homo in severe pain, nnu in the amount of 
cathartic mcdicino sometimes required in a torpid stato of tho bowels. These 
arc palpable cases, familiar to tho experience of every ono; hut physicians 
very generally ore not nworo how extensively tho susceptibilities nro changed 
in disease, and how wide a range of variation in tho doses of mcdicino is re¬ 
quired to proportion them accurately to tho necessities of each case. It is a 
very common failure to givo either too much or too littlo medicine. I am per¬ 
suaded that, in chronic diseases, there is often muchjinrm done by administer¬ 
ing remedies, that aro really appropriate in quantities, that make too decided 
impressions upon tho system. In many cases, a succession of gentlo impres¬ 
sions from a remedy will do good, when ordinary doses of it would produco so 
strong an effect as to be injurious. Doth in acute and chronic diseases,.there 
is, in tho common practice of physicians, altogether too littlo variation in tho 
doses of mcdicino to suit tho different susceptibilities of patients, and probably 
tho doses nro more often too largo than too small. 

“There aro somo occult causes of disease which modify tho notion of reme¬ 
dies. This is especially truo of epidemic diseases. Although our general 
principles of therapeutics, deduced from the ordinary relations of remedies to 
disease, aro applicable in such maladies, we cannot act upon them as freely as 
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wp can in diseases tlmt are open and clear in tlieir cliarnctcr. There is some¬ 
thing in the discaso beyond what wc see, modifying the effects of remedies 
often in an unaccountable manner. Wo must uso the remedies that wo deem 
appropriate, therefore, with great caution, watching their effects, and depend¬ 
ing very much upon whnt wo observe of them to guido us in tho further use of 
tiio remedies. Wo may find that tho unknown substratum so affects the rela¬ 
tions of tho apparently appropriate remedies as to make them mostly, if not 
wholly, inappropriate. The symptoms may bo such, for example, as*wo very 
properly consider as calling for bleeding, and examinations after death may 
show a stato of things that bleeding is ordinarily calculated to relievo; and yet 
that remedy may bo really appropriate in but few cases, perhaps in none." 

The three rules laid down by Ur. IT. aro unquestionably useful guides to 
flic proper administration of remedial agents for tho control of disease. The 
first and last of these rules aro of unquestionable applicability. The correct¬ 
ness of tho second of them will admit of question, or, perhaps, that it may 
couYcy tho meaning intended by Dr. II., ns shown in his commentary upon 
tho rule, a slight change in its wording is required. With the modus 
operand!j strictly speaking, of but few of our leading remedies can wc bo 
said, with a duo regard to truth, to bo fully acquainted. Experience has 
taught physicians that certain remedies and plans of treatment, when given 
to a patient in particular forms, stages, and conditions of disease, arc produc¬ 
tive of bcunficiul efTccts. But as to the manner in which they act, tho kind 
of impression they make upon tho organism, the changes they produce in the 
condition and actions of its several parts, in order to bring about those effects, 
we arc, iu a groat measure, ignorant. With some prominent effects of certaiu 
of our remedies wc may speak with somo degree of certainty; thus, we know 
that ouc class of remedies will purge, another vomit, another increase the 
urinary secretion, another the perspiration, etc. But, although from our 
knowledge of tlieso facts, wc are led to dispense with the several remedies 
referred to when wc havo reason to apprehend injury from one, at least, of 
their known effects, or to resort to them in cases in which we believe purging, 
vomiting, diuresis, or sweating, etc., may bo productive of good, nevertheless, 
wo cannot depeud even upon the classification of remedies in the materia 
lucdica as a certain guido to direct us in the proper application in the treat¬ 
ment of diseaso. There is scarcely a single remedy in common use which 
docs not possess properties, in additiou to tho lending one upon which its 
classification 1ms been based, even more important tbau this, tlmt will render 
their employment proper and peculiarly advantageous in forms of disease iu 
which, judging alone from their place in tho lists of tho materia medica, they 
would seem to bo absolutely contraindicated. 

The fact is that, to secure tho inauguration of a rational therapeutics, it is 
absolutely necessary that wo should becomo more intimately acquainted with 
tho actual curativo effects of tho remedies wo employ, and their exact re¬ 
lationship to tho several abnormal conditions to which the human organism 
is subject. Tliis acquaintance can be acquired only by a long scries of care¬ 
ful observations, submitted throughout to tho strictest scrutiny, in order that 
every appreciable sourco of error may ho detected and avoided—so that the 
Iruo valuo of each article of tho materia medica, with its applicability for the 
control of one or other of tho forms and stages, and conditions of disease, 
may bo clearly and accurately rnado out. 

“The futuro improvement in therapeutics,” says Dr. II., “is probably to be 
mostly in tho snmo direction that it lma been. Our resources aro to bo in* 
creased by multiplying their modes of application, more than bjr tho discovery 
of any new resources. Somo havo indulged the hopo that specifics of different 
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kinds will bo discovered for the euro of disease. Dr. Rush was wont to talk of 
tho probability that some plant would bo found that would euro consumption, 
and even lately, Professor Allison, in his History of Medicine, indulges in tho 
anticipation that medicine will hereafter bo much advanced by ‘the discovery 
of specifics, which may counteract tho different diseased actions of which the 
body is susceptible, na effectually ns tho cinchona counteracts tho intermittent 
fever; citrio acid tho scurvy; or vaccination tho smallpox.* But, strictly 
speaking, there are no specific remedies, though there aro a fow that approach 
to this character. 'There may bo some yet to bo discovered: but wo Imvo no 
reason to expect this from our past experience; neither Imvo we reason to anti¬ 
cipate very much from tho discovery of now remedies of any kind. Whilo the 
search for them should by no means bo discontinued, it is not worth whilo to 
expend labour hero which may bo more profitably expended in further observa¬ 
tion of tho relations to diseaso of the valuable remedies already discovered. 
Tho improvement in therapeutics, resulting from such observation, will proba¬ 
bly bo very much greater than it has yet been, for observation is nil tho time 
becoming more strict and accurate, and will incroaso greatly in these qualities 
if tho profession camo to bo extensively governed in their medication by tho 
principles that Imvo been developed in this essay." 

Tho principles thus referred to, or, at least, the chief of them, kavo been 
familiar to us from tho earliest period of our professional career. By our 
medical porceptor it was strongly impressed upon us, as a leading rule in 
therapeutics, never to prescribo for the name of a disease, but in every caso 
for which wo may bo called upon to prescribe, to endeavour to discover, as 
far as possible, tho actual condition of the several tissues and organs of the 
body, und to baso our curative measures solely upon the knowledgo thus ac¬ 
quired, of the naturo and extent and character of the ailment of our patient. 
In close connection with this was another rule laid down by him for our gov¬ 
ernment, and that was, never to decide upon tho administration of a particu¬ 
lar remedy in any given case, merely from its reputed properties, or the 
place assigned it in the lists of tho materia mcdica, but rather from the esti¬ 
mate, acquired empirically, of its adaptation to tho control of tho particular 
abnormal condition of our patient, in each separate caso of diseaso; and then, 
when wo do employ it, to watch carefully its action, that it may bo promptly 
withdrawn should it prove iuefiicicnt or prejudicial. 

Another important rule that was taught us, was that, in our curative min¬ 
istrations, we are in all cases of disease to watch attentively the natural spon¬ 
taneous movements of the system in its efforts to bring back tho actions and 
condition of tho affected organs and tissues to their normal rhythm and type 
•—to support, guide, and manage these movements and tendencies; neither 
disturbing them, on tho one hand, by too active an interference, nor on tho 
other, allowing them to languish, or be impeded, or to deviate from tho pro¬ 
per direction, while we stand by doing nothing, or if wo do interfere at all, 
doing this in so timid, irregular, and ill advised a manner, as to render our 
exertions anything but satisfactory for the control of our patient’s malady. 

By theso rules, tho true spirit and meaning of which is hero given, without 
reference to the precise language in which they issued from tho lips of our 
preceptor, we have always been governed in our ministrations at tho bedside 
of tho sick. Wo feel persuaded that they have proved to us of infinite ser¬ 
vice; saving us from many of the errors into which the timid routinist, as well 
as the so-called “bold practitioner," are so constantly led. To tho influence 
of the rules referred to, wo may ascribe whatever of success it has been our 
good fortune to achieve in the practice of our profession. 3). F. C. 



